CALL  NO  MAN  HAPPY

difficulty in believing it, but it was true, and soon a superb pile of
books arrived from Paris, When the prizes were awarded after a
solemn rendition of the Marseillaise the Prefect handed me my
diploma. My comrades gave me an ovation which was much
sweeter to me than the prize. I found refuge on the platform beside
Alain, whose athletic body bulged his academic gown.

'This is fine', he said to me, 'provided you also understand that it
is nothing... Now you must live.... What are you going to do?'

That was a question I had been asking myself. I was passionately
devoted to the life of the Lycee. It was delightful to attend classes
conducted by a man of genius, to study, to pass examinations which
appeared uniformly easy to me. Couldn't my whole life be one long
examination in which I always received the notation very good and
the congratulations of the examiners? This seemed not impossible.
Why not enter the Ecole Normalee On two successive years the
opportunity had been given in the Concours Gdnfral to pit myself
against the best students of my generation. The result had been
encouraging. Moreover the life of a professor would suit me. I did
not hope ever to have in the eyes of my students the prestige of an
Alain, but I might be a creditable professor, conscientious and per-
haps beloved. In addition, I wished to write, and in some peaceful
post in the provinces I should have leisure. I explained these plans to
Chartier while the Censor was calling out:
'Class in Elementary Mathematics: LEFEVRE (Henri)
1 don't believe you are right,7 he said to me. 'Not but that you
would be sure to succeed in such a career. I can see you being ad-
mitted to the Normale without any vtouble at all. But afterward?
... There would be great danger for you. You have-a dangerous
facility. I am afraid you would write before you were mature
enough to write. As a professor you would see almost nothing of
the world that as a novelist you would have to re-create. While you
were still too young you would be taken up by little literary cliques.
It was not thus that Balzac began, nor Dickens* The one was a
notary's clerk and printer; the other a journalist. Those are pro-
fessions that teach you about life. Isn't your father a manufacturer?
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